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THE TEXT BOOK LITERATURE OF THE BABY- 
LONIANS. 



BvProflssor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
University of Pennsylvania. 



1. 

A fortunate chance has preserved for us a considerable 
portion of the text-book literature of the ancient inhabitants of 
the Euphrates valley. In the year 1849-50, Sir Austen Layard, 
while engaged in excavating the site of ancient Nineveh (oppo- 
site Mosul), found the remains of an extensive library in a 
palace erected by King Ashurbanabal — the Sardanapalus of 
Greek tradition — about 2500 years ago. About 30,000 of these 
tablets, most of them unfortunately in a fragmentary condition, 
were brought by Mr. Layard to the British Museum. Their 
contents range over many departments of human thought — epic 
and religious poetry together with omens, incantations, and 
legends constituting the more significant divisions. The origin 
of this miscellaneous literature was Babylonian, as indeed the 
entire culture of Assyria was due to the northerly advance of 
the civilization that had its rise in southern Mesopotamia. 
Ashurbanabal himself tells us that he sent his scribes to the 
libraries of Babylonia to copy for him the treasures they con- 
tained. It is doubtful whether, barring historical annals and 
official documents and some religious rituals, any literature in 
the real sense of the word was produced bv the Assyrians, so 
that we are justified in labeling Ashurbanabal's collection, which 
is estimated to have contained no less than 200,000 tablets, as 
Babylonian literature. 

Decisive as a criterion for judging of the state of culture 
reached in Babylonia is the evidence furnished by the collection 
itself of the educational methods that were employed in aiding 
the young aspirants to knowledge to master the difficulties of 
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the puzzling cuneiform script and for introducing pupils to the 
knowledge of the day. Many thousands of the tablets in the 
royal library served this purpose. Some of these furnished a 
conspectus of the hundreds of signs that compose the cuneiform 
"alphabet" together with an indication of the words symbolized 
by the signs and the syllabic values of the latter when entering 
as elements into the composition of words ; others dealing with 
the language set forth its grammatical structure, while a third 
group furnished exercises in composition, and a fourth com- 
mentaries to texts. 

II. 

The first step that the young Assyrian was obliged to take 
in starting upon his language course was to familiarize himself 
with the signs. This was no easy task. There were over 300 
combinations of wedges in common use and just as many of 
rarer occurrence in texts, but which likewise had to be learned. 
Each sign, moreover, had what is called its ideographic and syl 
labic values. It could represent a certain idea expressed by some 
fundamental term together with a varying series of words asso- 
ciated in thought or in sound, and grouped about the central 
notion. Similarly the syllabic values of a sign varied from two to 
five and occasionallv exceeded the latter number. Lists were 
accordingly prepared on the clay tablets to facilitate this part of 
the task and to serve also as practical aids in the reading of 
texts. These sign lists were of a various character. The sim- 
plest consisted merelv of the signs ranged one beneath the other 
in a long column on both sides of a tablet. The principles 
guiding the arrangement were similarity in the form of the 
signs, 1 similarity in its syllabic sound, and, thirdly, logical asso- 
ciation in the ideas which the sign symbolized. It is evident 
that in the combination of these principles a free play is left 
both to the judgment and imagination of the compiler of such a 
list. 

1 There are many styles of cuneiform script, (1) archaic, in which the characters 
closely approach the pictures they originally represented, (2) old Babylonian, (3) neo- 
Babylonian, and (4) Assyrian ; and there are varieties within these four groups. 
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To take an example : When the compiler places beneath one 
another signs having the values kur, kar, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the association in sound suggests the order ; and for 
the same reason he places It, la, lu together, bur and bar, al, il; 
and more the like. Rhyme is a factor closely allied to sound 
association and accordingly kar is followed by dar ; bar and 
gar are found together, zu and ku, kur and bur. On the other 
hand, similarity in the forms of the signs accounts for so arbi- 
trary a succession as ta, um, dub, while it is due to association 
of the ideas expressed by the signs when ka, du, sha follow one 
another and which stand for motith, foot, heart; and similarly the 
reason for the order et, skai, mut, kur, tur, un is apparent upon 
finding that the signs having these values express the ideas 
of "house," "woman," "land," "child," and "man." 

Of these three principles, [a] sound, (b) form, and (c) idea, 
it would appear that similarity in form and in the composition 
of the signs — for many of the signs are composed of two or 
more signs attached together — exercised the greatest influence, 
though in order to recognize this connection between signs it is 
generally necessary to revert to the Archaic forms of the signs 
and to determine the picture originally portrayed by the sign. 
Similarity in sound among signs is often dependent upon original 
similarity in form, though it is doubtful whether this latter 
similarity in such a case was always recognized by the Baby- 
lonian pedagogues of later days. Again, similarity in ideas 
expressed by different signs also in many cases finds its expla- 
nation in a common origin for the signs, so that it is difficult to 
differentiate sharply between the three principles. 1 

Such single-column lists could, of course, be of service only 
in fixing in one's memory the mere forms of the signs by the 
help of a certain rational succession of an indefinite number of 
groups. In order to acquaint the student with the actual value 
of the signs, it was necessary to supplement this single column 
by another, or by two more, devoted to further explanations. 

Following very often the same order as in the one-column 

1 On this whole subject see Dei.itzsch's Ursprung tier Keilschriftzeichen, espe- 
cially chaps. 3 to 6. 
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lists, but also deviating from it, lists of signs were drawn up, in 
one column of which the sign to be explained was placed and 
in the other the explanation, while as an additional aid a third 
column was attached for the name by which the sign in ques- 
tion was known. 

Designating the sign in question as y, this three-column 
list presents the following appearance : 



ku- u 


Y 


tu- 


kul- lu 


shi- i 


Y 


tu- 


kul- lu 


zi- i 


Y 


tu- 


kul- lu 


du- ur 


Y 


tu- 


kul- lu 


tu- ku- ul 


Y 


tu- 


kul- lu 



The sign to be explained is in the middle, to the right is the 
name of the sign repeated as often as the sign is under considera- 
tion, and to the left are written the various values of the sign 
when it enters as a syllable in writing a word. By way of indi- 
cating that the series is completed, the name of the sign is 
repeated also in the left-hand column before a new sign is 
taken up. 

But the signs of the cuneiform alphabet (if one may call it 
such) represented words as well as syllabic elements. It became 
necessary, therefore, to draw up lists in which the various words 
corresponding to any sign might be indicated. These lists also 
consisted usually of three columns, the sign to be explained 
being placed, again, in the middle ; the right-hand column was 
set aside for writing syllabically the words for which the sign 
might be used in the cuneiform literature. Representing the sign 
to be explained by letters of our alphabet, such a list would pre- 
sent the following appearance : 

da- ra A ir- bi- turn four 

ib- bi A tu- bu- uk- turn region 

she-esh B a- khu- u brother 

u- ru B na- sa- ru protect 

which means that a sign A might be used in a text to represent 
the word "four" or "region" (compare our word "quarter"), 
and that the sign B can stand for "brother" or for any part of 
the verb "to protect." Again when there is found in the third 
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column of such a list on one line Sha- mu- u signifying 
"heaven," and on a second i- li signifying "god," the student 
would know that these were the so-called ideographic values of 
the sign, or at any rate two of them. 

It is through these lists more particularly that a complete 
conspectus of the ideographic values of a word may be obtained 
and they, therefore, form the complement to the first class 
devoted to an enumeration of the syllabic values. Various 
devices were employed in the texts themselves to indicate 
which one of the various meanings is intended in any particular 
instance, the most common being the addition of a phonetic 
complement, that is, a sign having the phonetic value corre- 
sponding to the last syllable of the word to be employed. Thus 
if the sign X is to be read kish- sha- tu, the syllable tu would be 
placed after it, if git- ma- lu, the svllable hi. Again, since the 
sign may stand for any part of the verb or verbs for which it is 
the equivalent, the last syllable of the verbal form will be added 
phonetically as a guide to the reader. 

To explain the purpose of the words in the left-hand column 
would involve a discussion of the entire origin of this apparently 
curious method of writing. 1 Suffice it to say that the cuneiform 
characters, so-called from their wedgelike shape and arising 
like all forms of writing from original pictures, are according to 
the majority of scholars the invention, not of the Babvlonians, 
but of earlier settlers of the Euphrates valley. According to 
this view, the words in the left-hand column are the equivalents 
in this older language of the Babylonian words found to the 
right. To this language the name of Sumerian has been given. 
Some scholars, however, following the lead of the distinguished 
Joseph Halevy of Paris, hold that the left-hand column contains 
merely another method of writing the same term that appears in 
the corresponding line of the right-hand column — a species of 
cipher or "cryptogram " artificially invented by the scribes to 
lend to written documents a more mysterious character. 

1 It is sufficient here to refer to Professor Dei.i tzscii's investigation Der 
Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, from which one will gain some notion of the prob- 
lem and of its difficulties. Delitzsch s contribution is most valuable without being final. 
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However this may be, the Babylonians so thoroughly adapted 
the cuneiform style of writing to the needs of their language 
as to lend to the syllabary a complete Babylonian aspect, and 
thoroughly Semitic character. Not only were the lists we are 
discussing prepared by pedagogues, but prepared for the purpose 
of training students in Babylonian and not in "Sumerian" which, 
whatever its origin, certainly acquired a purely artificial character 
in the eyes of the Babylonian schoolmen. 

Still a third class of sign lists are met with which represent 
in a measure a combination of the two previous ones. They con- 
sist of four columns, the sign to be explained being placed in 
the second column — to the left is one of the phonetic values of 
the sign — as a general thing the one most frequently used being 
chosen — in the third column the name of the sign appears, while 
the fourth is devoted again to a list, aiming evidently at com- 
pleteness, of the various words for which the sign may be used. 
As an example of this list, let us choose a sign, designating it 
X. The example also illustrates the manner in which by asso- 
ciation of ideas a single sign may do service for a great variety 
of words : 

sha- ar X du- u- gu 



kish- sha- tu 


mass 


ma- a- du 


much 


shum- du- u- u 


multiply 


ra- bu- u 


increase 


etc. 


etc. 



An interesting feature of this class of sign lists are the brief 
comments frequently added to the words in the fourth column, 
the purpose of which is to specify more particularly the sense in 
which a verb is used. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of these three classes of 
sign lists is that, in addition to their pedagogic value, they 
retain their importance as reference tables to the one already 
able to read the texts. 

III. 

In contrast to this extended use to which the sign lists could 
be put, stand the tablets devoted to an analysis of the grammatical 
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forms of the language and which are distinctly and solely 
intended as exercises for students. These paradigm lists, as we 
might call them, are again of various kinds, embracing verb and 
noun forms and the use of prepositions with suffixes. 

The simplest form of the verb in Babylonian, as in all of the 
Semitic languages, is the third person perfect. With this form, 
therefore, the exercise usually begins, and a certain verb being 
chosen as a paradigm, it serves as a model for all others of this 
class. The exercise being, moreover, of a purely practical 
character, not all the forms are given, nor is any fixed order 
observed. So a portion of one of these lists is set aside for 
exercises in forming the singular and plural of the preterite and 
present tenses of the verb. Starting, e. g., with the verbs "to 
weigh," the following forms are given : 

he weighed he weighs 

they weighed they weigh 

Another exercise would illustrate the combination of the 
verb with the suffix of the third person singular : 

he weighed it he weighs it 

they weighed it they weigh it 

So in the exercise to illustrate the use of prepositions ; ittit, 
"with," was chosen as a paradigm because of its frequency, and 
we have the series : 



with him 


with us 


with them 


with thee 


with me 


with you 



In the case of all these paradigms there is added to the left, 
in a separate column, just as in the case of some of the sign lists, 
the ideographic or non-Semitic equivalents for the various forms 
(serving at the same time as a means of readily converting one 
form of writing terms into another). 

The character of the left-hand column follows closely the 
simplicity or greater complexity of the one to the right. Besides 
the chief sign indicating the verb, noun, or preposition used, 
there are subsidiary signs, most of them placed before the main 
sign, but some after it, which indicate the perfect or imperfect 
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tense, the plural and the suffixes and the like. The correspond- 
ence of the two columns is thus always made complete, and to 
the eye of the practiced reader the one column appeals as intel- 
ligently as the other. At times, moreover, the verbs grouped 
together in the right-hand column are regulated entirely by the 
ideographic one, the object being to indicate the various verbs 
which may appear as the equivalent of a certain sign. A sign 
having the phonetic value, Ba, for example, is used for the verb 
kashu, "to present," zazu, "divide," and nasharu, "to cut off," 
the three standing evidently in direct association with one 
another. The paradigm, accordingly, for the preterite form of 
Ba and its equivalents presents the following appearance : 



in Ba 


i- ki- ish 


he presented 


in Ba 


i- zu- uz 


he divided 


in Ba 


ish- shu- ur 


he cut off 


in Ba esh 


i- ki- shu 


they presented 


in Ba esh 


i- zu- zu 


they divided 


in Ba esh 


i- shu- ru 


thev tore 



and for the preterite and present with the suffix : 

in ba an Ba i- ki- is- su he presented it 

in ba an Ba i- zu- us- su he divided it 

in ba an Ba ish- shur- shu he cut it off 

in ba an Ba e u- ka- as- su he presents it 

in ba an Ba e u- za- as- su he divides it 

in ba an Ba e u- na- shar- shu he cuts it off 

The signs accompanying Ba all have a meaning ; in is the 
general prefix to show that Ba has verbal force, for of itself 
a sign as an ideograph is no particular part of speech ; esh indi- 
cates the plural ; ba-an is the equivalent of the suffix, and the 
addition of e changes the preterite to the present. These sub- 
sidiary signs are invariable, and only the main sign is changed 
in the case of any other verb being used. 

At other times, the right-hand column leads off, a group of 
verbs in various forms being brought together which are con- 
nected in meaning, thus : 

ish sha- ka- an he places 

ia- sa- ap he adds 

us- si- ip he added 
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u- rad- di he increases 

i- na- ad- din he gives 

it- ta- din he delivers 

id- din he gave 

The main signs in the left-hand column differ, as different 
verbs are introduced. In this way the student, besides learning 
his verbal forms, is drilled in the relationship existing between 
the phonetic and ideographic method of writing his language. 

Paradigms of only one column were also prepared for the 
students. So we have a long tablet, giving a list of over two 
hundred verbs, both with and without suffixes, all placed in the 
second person singular of the various moods peculiar to the 
Babylonian verbal conjugation. A brief extract from this 
interesting list will suffice to make its method and object clear. 
It begins : 

thou openest thou borest them 

thou eatest thou twistest 

thou openest them thou borest them ' 

thou releasest thou destroyest 

For the nouns the exercises consist chiefly in illustrating 
the manner in which the possessive suffixes were attached, and, 
secondly, in the combination of nouns with adjectives and prep- 
ositions. An interesting example is found in connection with 
the noun shimu, "price:" 

shi- i- mu price 

shim- shu his price 

a- na- shi- mi- shu to his price 

a- na- shi- mi- shu ish- kun for his price he placed 

shi- mu gam- ru full price 

shi- mu la gam- ru price not full, i.e., incomplete price 

ana shi- i- mi- ru gam- ruti for his price in full 

ana ar- kat shi- mi- shu la 

gam- ru- ti for the future his price not in full 

- sham he fixed 

- sha- mi he fixes 

- shim- mu they fixed 

1 tu-pat-tir from pataru which appears to be a synonym of patahu occurring two 
lines previous. See Delitzsch's Assyrisches Worterbuch, p. 357, where patiru and 
patihu are similarly found in conjunction, though there used in a derived sense. 
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IV. 

From such exercises with nouns, it is but a small step, and 
also a perfectly natural one, to the combination of the noun with 
the verb ; so the list in which shimu is introduced closes, as we 
have just seen, with several verbal forms of the same stem : 
he pays they pay they paid 

As a general thing the noun will be found in combination 
with various verbs, and these being such as are frequently found 
in certain kinds of texts, the practical utility of the exercise is 
correspondingly increased. Here is the way in which the word 
for "hand," both plural and singular, is treated: 

hands their hand 

into' the hands their hand they took 

into the hands he gave their hand they take 

into the hands he gave it their hand he removed 

into the hands he placed their hand they removed 

his hand into their hands 

his hand he took into their hands he placed 

his hand he takes 

his hand they took 

his hand they take 

Proceeding in this way, the combination of noun with verb 
paves the way for exercises in forming short phrases. The 
advance is so gradual that the student, before he is aware of it, 
is already engaged in the actual reading of extracts from texts, 
for the phrases thus introduced are all such as are actually met 
with in a certain branch of Babylonian literature. A certain 
term, for example, sibtu, — "income," — being chosen, the various 
combinations in which the word appears in texts are ingeniously 
introduced : 

sib- tu income 2 

si- bit- su his income 

a- na sib- ti- shu to his income 

a- na sib- ti- shu ish- kun to his income he placed 

si- bit sha Sha- mas income of Shamas 3 

1 Or from. 

2 Lit.: increase, i. e., on capital. 

3/. e., income of the temple of the sun-god Shamas. 
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si- bit Sha- mas ki- i- ni income of (the temple of) the sun-god is 

fixed 

si- bit Shamas us- sab the income of the sun-god he increased 

si- bit Shamas i- shak- kan the income of the sun-god he places 

si- bit Shamas i- nam- din the income of the sun-god he gave 

si- bit Shamas u- ta- ri the income of the sun-god he returns 

sha la sib- tu without increase 

sib- tu i- shi there is increase 

sib- tu ul i- shi there is no income 

sib- tu ki- i a- li income as of a city 

sib- tu it- ta- bal- kit the increase went by default 

si- bit sib- ti increase of the increase 1 

si- bit sib- ti i- shi there was an increase of increase 

Starting again with a combination of preposition and verb 
the tendency to pass on to short set phrases may likewise be 
observed : 

a- na it- ti- shu whatever there is 

a- na it- ti- shu i- ba- ash- shi whatever there with him is 

a- na it- ti- shu u- shim ma i- na biti what he there was fixed he fixed 

it- ta- si \i. e., the price] and left the house 

But just as the exercise passes on from words to phrases, so it 
passes out again from phrases back to paradigm drilling. 

The introduction of "to give" in the last phrase suggests the 
enumeration of some of the forms of that verb and accordingly 
the phrases are interrupted to make room for them. 

The verb nadanu, "give," in turn leads to other verbs, and in 
all some dozen verbs are treated at this point in the same way. 

In the third place, with the verb as the point of departure, 
the same process takes place. After giving various forms of "to 
weigh" and "to measure," an exercise tablet proceeds: 

she- im im- du- ud grain he measured 

she- im i- mad- da- ad grain he measures 

she- im i- mad- da- du grain they measure 

she- im ul im- du- ud grain he did not measure 

kas- pu ish- kul silver he weighed 

and the same way : 

silver he weighs 
silver they weigh 
silver he weighs not 
' /. e., compound increase. 
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and, further on, the combination : 

silver he weighs and corn he measures 

Or again to illustrate the combination of noun with suffix and 
of both with the prepositions, pikhatu, "district," a noun with a 
feminine ending t is chosen, and we find the series : 

pi- kha- tu district 

pi- kha- as- su his district 

a- na pi- kha- ti- shu to his district 

pi- kha- as- su- nu their district 

Combining these various examples, the pupil will learn in 
this way that the prepositions are followed by the noun with the 
genitive ending i, that the adjective is placed after the noun, 
that the suffixes are attached to the noun, but not to the adjec- 
tive, that the negative particle belongs between the noun and 
the adjective, that when the suffix is attached to the nominative 
of the noun, the ending u is dropped but the genitive ending i 
retained, and incidentally he will learn also what the suffixes of 
the third person singular and plural are in the case of the noun, 
and that in order to combine two qualifying elements with one 
noun, one is placed before and one after the principal word, the 
former being a substantive, the latter an adjective. 

From the phrases the natural step is to form perfect sen- 
tences : 

The house for silver he secured. 

The field for silver he secured. 

The orchard for silver he secured. 

And again : 

After he had brought the silver, he entered his house. 
After he had brought the silver, into the field he went. 

The last step in the process is the introduction of phrases and 
sentences without the preliminary steps of advancing from a 
single term, and when once this is done the pupil is well 
launched upon the reading of texts proper. A large number of 
such tablets exists, devoted to examples of all kinds of phrases 
and little sentences that remind one forcibly of the method pur- 
sued in the modern "Ollendorf." 
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It will be sufficient to instance a few of these sentences 
chosen at random : 

The product of the field which he brought into the house. 
Door and lock were firm. 
Who has neither father nor mother. 
Whom his father and mother do not know. 

As long as he lives in the house the beam of the house he secures, and 
the wall he keeps in repair. 

V. 

The observation will not have escaped the reader that many 
of these phrases and sentences have reference to agricultural 
life and commercial affairs. Similarly many of the paradigms 
chosen, both verbs and nouns, have the same application, such 
as "to weigh," "to measure," "price," "silver," "to present," 
"to restore," "income" or "increase," "to give," and the like. 
This is not accidental, and points, as has already been suggested, 
to the practical character of the instruction given. 

A great part of the Babylonian literature as found in the 
clay tablets is of a legal and commercial character. The Baby- 
lonians, while starting out as an agricultural people, soon 
developed the commercial spirit, and to them more properly 
than to the Phoenicians belongs the distinction of being the 
great merchants of antiquity. With the growth of commercial 
enterprise the capitalist appears ready to invest his money, or 
to lend it to those in need of it, at a profitable rate of interest, 
the customary amount being 20 per cent. The commercial 
spirit extended also to the religious institutions. The great 
temples of Babylonia controlled great estates, the income of 
which was the revenue that provided for the sustenance of the 
priests and officials attached to the houses of worship, and 
defrayed the various other expenses of the same, such as the 
purchase of animals for the sacrifices, building improvements 
and repairs, the furniture, ornaments, and hangings, as well as 
the garments for the gods and priests. A thriving trade was 
also carried on in Babylonia in sheep and cattle raising, while 
the manufacture of goods and dyes, and the cultivation of the 
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industrial arts, went hand in hand with the working of the 
basalt quarries and the copper mines of the Sinai peninsula, and 
the importation of gold and silver from Egypt and other 
countries. 

Such commercial activity could as a matter of course not be 
maintained without the perfection of a method for keeping a 
record of transactions. As early as 2000 years before our era 
we find the Babylonians engaged in making such records, and 
they continued to do so through the period of Greek supremacy 
down to within a few decades of our era. Everything was noted 
down on the clay tablets. When the produce of some field was 
sold — grain, dates, corn or whatever it might be — a formal agree- 
ment was drawn up between the seller and purchaser, in which the 
quantity sold and the terms of the sale were explicitly stated, 
and both parties bound themselves in the presence of witnesses 
to abide by the agreement. So when money was loaned, the 
creditor obtained a tablet which, attesting the loan and the man- 
ner in which the loan was to be refunded, the time and rate of 
interest and payment, served as a guarantee for the safe return 
of the sum. In the same way the rent of houses was regulated, 
with a stipulation, as in modern leases, of the duties devolving 
upon lessor or lessee. Marriages, too, and divorces were not 
legal without a formal contract. Last testaments and wills, 
terms of adoption, inheritance and disinheritance, had likewise 
to be formally drawn up and attested in the presence of witnesses 
which varied in number from three to ten. The date also was 
affixed, either in an indefinite manner by means of some impor- 
tant event, or, as became the common practice, by the month, 
day, and the year of the reigning king, and later, in the days 
of the Seleucidians, by eras. 

Lastly, the growing complications of commercial life leading 
to disputes and lawsuits, the appeal had to be made to judges 
whose decision was likewise formally drawn up, the disputing 
parties binding themselves to abide by it. The amount of 
writing thus to be done required a large force of scribes, for in 
the ancient Orient, as in the East today, writing was a profession, 
and the scribe was an important agent in all transactions. No 
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agreement is complete without the mention of the scribe who 
generally acts also as one of the witnesses. The scribe, moreover, 
was in almost every case a priest of some temple, in whose hands 
this art remained, for the sufficient reason that all science in Bab- 
ylonia is an offshoot of religion. The pupils, accordingly, who 
were trained in the art of writing and reading were largely such 
as were destined for the profession of scribe, and since the draw- 
ing up of legal enactments constituted the chief part of their 
work, the educational method was, very properly and very natu- 
rally, perfected with this end in view. Hence the words chosen 
as paradigms and the groups of words were chiefly such as 
occurred on the legal tablets, while the little phrases and sen- 
tences were in most cases the ever-recurring formulas connected 
with transactions in produce and goods, or such as pertained to 
the legal regulation of property in dispute. The main purpose, 
then, served by the text-books of the Babylonians was for the 
education of the official scribes necessary for commercial tran- 
sactions. At the same time it must be borne in mind that the 
education of priests passed beyond the purely practical stage. 
The rich religious, historical, and astronomical literature which 
the Babylonians have handed down to us would never have been 
produced had there not been created in the country a literary 
spirit, and such a spirit where education reaches out beyond the 
limits of mere utility. This broader point of view finds recog- 
nition, as will be presently pointed out, in the text-book litera- 
ture, though naturally is not so prominently emphasized. 

VI. 

Besides the sign lists, the grammatical paradigms, and the 
little sentences, long topics and word lists were prepared by the 
pedagogues to illustrate the lexicographical resources of the lan- 
guage and to facilitate the mastery of the vocabulary. The 
principle guiding the arrangement of this list was either the 
selection of some general material, such as wood or stone or 
cloth, and then enumerating objects made of this material, or 
some general class of objects, as food, and utensils with the 
existing varieties, was chosen ; or some construction, as a house 
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or ship, followed by a detailed list of the various parts, or a 
group of words was chosen and all kinds of synonyms, both of 
sound and sense, put down without any fixed order. 

In many of these lists, again, the point of departure will be 
found to be the occurrence of the object or material in the 
legal literature, and the purpose of the exercise thus becomes 
again a purely practical one, acquainting the future scribe with the 
names, significance, and the manner of writing and reading of the 
innumerable objects that he may be called upon to introduce 
into a tablet. The greater the knowledge of the scribe regard- 
ing the practical affairs of life, more especially farming, house- 
building, manufactures, commercial products, the more expert 
would he be in his profession. The temples served as the 
archives where the legal documents were deposited. Through 
excavations over 100,000 tablets have been recovered, and this 
represents but a small proportion of the legal literature that 
once existed in the Euphrates valley. 

A German scholar, Dr. Zehnpfund, has recently extracted 
from several thousand such legal tablets, published by Father 
Strassmaier, some fifty or sixty, all dealing with garments, and 
which represent contracts and receipts for raw material and for 
manufactured goods. A large variety of garments are referred 
to, and it is evidently because of the frequency of this article as 
the basis of business transactions that a long list of garments 
was prepared by the pedagogues, from which the pupil might 
learn all the kinds of stuffs that Babylonian merchants dealt in, 
and at the same time obtain a general view of the descriptive 
epithets used of the garments in the texts themselves. A pub- 
lished list of this kind contains no less than three hundred 
combinations of the sign for garment, with some specifying 
term. There we find a group consisting of garments of various 
colors : 

black garment dark garment 

white garment green garment 

then, again, garments described as new, old, torn, soiled, since 
all such specifications might occur in bills of sale. A large vari- 
ety of different cloths are enumerated and it is interesting to see 
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that many of them are known by the names of places where they 
were manufactured or worn, such as Elamitic dress, stuff from 
Guti, from the West-land (i. e., Phoenicia), from Canaan, much 
as we speak of Cashmere stuffs and Manchester cloth ; then 
various parts of the dress, cloak, tunics, headgear, garments for 
various classes and occasions — for a deity, for a king, a queen, 
the ceremonial prayer dress, fine dress, and a term that corre- 
sponds closely to our "evening dress." It will be seen how such 
lists incidentally throw light upon the life and customs of the 
Babylonians, and aid in reconstructing the panorama of the 
ancient civilization of Mesopotamia. In the same way we have 
long lists of words all introduced by a sign indicating an object 
made of wood. Such a list includes, e.g., keys, and incidental to 
this the various names for keys are given, followed by agricul- 
tural utensils, goblets, various kinds of woods, as cypress and 
cedar, and so on. 

As a matter of course it is not always to be supposed that 
those who drew up the lists confined themselves to such articles 
as are found in the legal tablets. The latter simply formed the 
point of departure, whereas the aim was to make the lists cover 
as wide a range as possible. In some cases the relationship to 
the legal literature is remote. Plants, for example, occur but 
rarely as objects of sale or in contracts, and yet several long lists 
have been found, mentioning a large variety of plants, bewilder- 
ing indeed and still awaiting explanation at the hands of some 
botanist. Traffic in precious stones was more common and yet 
the lists of stones are far more extensive than they would be 
were they limited to such as are found in the texts. Again, only 
the domestic animals and among these more especially sheep, 
oxen, horses and mules form subjects of commercial dealings, so 
that an interesting list, giving the names of many wild animals 
besides domesticated ones, and various others, furnishing names 
of insects, have but little connection with the practical knowl- 
edge required of a scribe. In short, we see in these lists more 
clearly than in the other sections of the text-book literature, 
the extension of the educational sphere to an encyclopaedic 
grasp of the entire lexicography of the language. Had the 
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Babylonians developed an alphabet in the proper sense, we would 
have received from the pedagogues systematically arranged 
dictionaries. In default of this, we have the copious topic lists 
in which large groups of words are brought together because of 
their logical connection. 

In addition to the topic lists we have tablets in which the 
association of sound or sense, or both combined, suggests the 
arrangement of the words. In an example of the latter class, 
some hundred words are grouped together that may all be 
included under the general notion of speech and thought. The 
beginning is made with three words — pu, "mouth," lishanu, 
"tongue," and amatu, "word" — all evidently associated in idea 
with one another. Under the first word various expressions are 
enumerated compounded with pu, as : 

to open the mouth 

to direct the mouth 

opening of the mouth 

making mouth, i. t\, talk 

shutting mouth, i. e., to be silent 

small of mouth, i. e., not communicative 

But before passing on to lishanu, a number of entirely differ- 
ent stems and words are introduced which are suggested simply 
through similarity of sound of pu and its derivatives, e. g., uppu 
(encircled), pattu (canal), and apitum (distress?). The same is 
the case with lishanu, the mention of which leads the compiler 
on the one hand to introduce phrases of which the word forms 
an element and that illustrate its usage, and, on the other hand, 
terms that have only coincidence in sound in common with the 
word, as, for instance, a phrase, lashshu, composed of two words, 
the former la, "not," and the latter ishu, "is," and signifying, 
therefore, "there is not." It has no connection with the word 
for tongue, except that lashshu is a species of " pun " upon lishanu. 
Similarly amatu, "word," suggests by association of sound amtu, 
"maid-servant," emedu, "stand," ummanatu, "soldiery," emetu, 
"mother-in-law" and this again emu, "father-in-law," and so on, 
the one word leading to another until the resemblance to the 
word from which the series started becomes exceedingly faint. 
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But all along, the other principle, that of association of ideas, 
is not lost sight of and so, after exhausting the three words in 
question, the related stems of "to utter" and "to speak" are 
taken up and the same process is repeated with them. 

These two divisions to be made in the lists under consideration, 
the topic lists and the word lists, constitute the substitute for our 
modern dictionaries. The former correspond in a measure to the 
conversation tables attached to the European guides where the 
common words and the phrases in daily use are grouped under a 
large variety of subjects and the vocabulary of the language is 
thus practically illustrated ; the latter reminds one of a modern 
thesaurus, such, for example, as Roget's standard work where, 
likewise, starting from some very general and broadly inclusive 
notion, subdivisions are made into less inclusive headings, and 
under these are enumerated the words falling within the respec- 
tive limits. Frequently, too, just as Roget adds in the parallel 
column the words having just the reverse meaning, so in Baby- 
lonian word lists, association of ideas leads to following up a 
certain group of words with their contraries. 

VII. 

Attention has already been called to the important fact that 
the Babylonian scribe was in almost all cases also a priest, 
attached to one of the numerous temples that were found in all 
cities. As a priest he was required to have not only a knowl- 
edge of the religious rites, but also of the ritual, and in connec- 
tion with the ritual, of the religious literature, consisting of 
hymns, prayers, penitential psalms, incantations, oracles, and 
portents, which grew up in the course of time around the tem- 
ples. In addition, therefore, to the practical training he received 
for acting as the recorder of commercial transactions and of the 
orders of the court and other legal business the young aspirant 
to priestly distinction had to extend his sphere of knowledge 
beyond mere expertness in routine work. It may fairly be pre- 
sumed that his introduction to the literary treasures of a reli- 
gious character, which formed the pride and distinction of his 
land, was the last step in the education he received. Hence the 
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fact that but a small minority of the paradigms and phrases of 
the text-books, and but few of the word and topic lists, can be 
brought into connection with the religious literature. The stu- 
dent had already perfected himself in reading and writing before 
he advanced to this field. What he needed for understanding 
the hymns and prayers were commentaries explaining the differ- 
ent words and passages. These were either directly attached to 
the texts themselves, being inserted as notes in smaller charac- 
ters at the proper place (instead of being relegated to the bot- 
tom of the page, as we are in the habit of doing) , or special 
tablets were prepared to go with the texts, in which all the com- 
ment needed was given. Such comment was particularly 
required for texts written wholly or in part in the ideographic 
method — that is, writing the signs to represent words instead of 
syllables entering as elements to form words. In the case of 
the former, the later copies that were made contain a complete 
transliteration into the phonetic style, while for the latter it was 
sufficient to accompany the text with a tablet or tablets on which 
the words written ideographically were reproduced with their 
phonetic equivalents. Occasionally it happens that both the 
phonetic transliteration and the "key" to an ideographically 
written text exist, the difference between the two being that 
while the former furnishes a running text, in the latter only the 
simplest form of nouns and stems are given, and it is left to the 
reader to combine the words in syntactical order. 

As offshoots to the religious literature in the proper sense, 
the cosmogonies and national epics of the Babylonians, which 
began to be committed to writing at an early period, formed 
part of the scholar's equipment, for which again aids in the shape 
of explanatory tablets were prepared by the pedagogues. Again, 
since the determination of man's fate and the prognostication of 
future events, for which invariably the priest was consulted, was 
intimately bound up with the observations of the stars and the 
heavenly phenomena in general, mathematical and astronomical 
tablets, consisting of tables and calculations, form another sec- 
tion of the text-book literature of the Babylonians. They are 
not of much interest to the general student of antiquity, but all 
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the more so to the mathematician, who is thus enabled to trace 
the growth of that astronomical science for which the scholars 
of southern Mesopotamia became famous, until one of the names 
by which the district was known, "Chalda^a," became synony- 
mous to the classical world with the wisdom acquired through the 
observation and investigation of the heavenly bodies. 

The course of study thus planned for the aspirant to knowl- 
edge in ancient Babylonia was made coordinate with the range 
of intellectual life and pursuits. Beginning with the simplest 
elements of the language, the young student would be led from 
one field to another until he himself was ready to take his place 
in the community, to apply practically, as scribe and priest, the 
knowledge he had acquired, to become in turn the teacher of 
others, to gain distinction by copying for the temples and for 
the royal libraries the literary treasures of the past, and — if 
such was his happy destiny — to add to his nation's heritage 
productions from his own stylus. 



